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EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


The School for Deaf-Mutes at Talladega, 
Ala., andits Efficient Principal. 


Among the people of the North-east 
there is, we fear, not enough apprecia- 
tion of the progress which is making 
in educational matters, in our South. 
ern States. The boast of the old| 
Tory governor of Colonial times, that 
there was in all Virginia neither a 
printing-press nor a free school, and 
his wish that there might be none for 
the next hundred years have been re- 
peated until they have acquired a 
strong chestnutty and have 
been taken as if they expressed the! 
present sentiment of the Southern 


people. 
However backward the South on 


the whole may have been as compared | 
with New England and New York in| 
adopting a system of general public | 
instruction (and the different condi- 
tions prevailing in those widely sepa 
rated parts of our country make a close | 
comparison between the sections in | 
this respect unfair ), it cannot be de- 
nied that there has been of late years 
and still is a mighty movement in the 
South towards the general education 
of the people. The schools for the! 
deaf have not been the last to profit 
by this movement, and several of the | 
Southern institutions are now to be| 
ranked with the best as to methods, 
and personnel, while their equipment | 
is highly creditable, taking into ac- | 
count the relative wealth of the com- 
munities on which they rely for sup-| 
port. 
Among these schools that of Ala- | 
bama is one which claims a high | 
degree of credit. 
This school was opened in 1858 by | 
Dr. Joseph H. Johnson, in the build-| 
ing which is still the principal one in | 
the group occupied for the purpose of | 
the institution. Having been plan- 
ned for a boarding school for young 
ladies, it is very well adapted for its | 
present use. In 1860, the Legislature, 
recognizing the value of the under- 
taking, incorporated it as ‘‘The Ala- 
bama Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb,’’ and provided for the pur- 
chase of the property and for the per-| 
manent support of the school, Dr. 
Johnson remained at the head of the 
school until his death, in 1893, giving 
his exclusive attention to its work for 
the whole time, except while serving 
in the Confederate Army during part 
of the war, and for a time during the 
calamitous years of ‘‘ reconstruction,” 
when he was obliged to fall back on his 
_ medical practice for support. 


flavor, 


‘equipped with suitable 


|main building, 


were erected the building on the 
school-rooms, boys dormitories and 


hospital; that on the left of the 


| main building, containing boys’ dormi- 
’ | tories, study and reading rooms ; and 


a building for industrial purposes, 
containing printing, cabinet-making, 


During his Prinnindtihie, to meet | 
the growing needs of the school, there | 


Dr. Joseph H. Johnson was succeed- 
ed, on his death, by his son who bears 


the same name and who had, previous 
right of the main building, containing 


to his father’s death, served as teach- 
er and assistant Principal. He is a 
scholarly, progressive, energetic man 


and, as he is yet only thirty-five years | 


of age, has the prospect of a long and 
useful career before him. 


The Alabama Institute for the Blind | 


J. H. JOHNSON, A.M. 


and shoemaking departments, all 
machinery 
run by steam power. Of these the 
which contains the 
offices, teachers’ and officers’ rooms, 
sewing rooms, etc., 
high, with a stately colonnade along 
its front; the two buildings on the 
same line with it are three stories, and 
the industrial building is two stories 
in height—all are of brick. Besides 
these is a convenient and well equip- 
ped two story building, also of brick, 


in the rear of the main building, for 


kitchen and allied uses; also several | 
frame buildings as stable and other | 
less important structures. 


is four stories: 


‘though, 
adaptation to their purpose or in | 


is also under the general management | 
of the same Board and the same! 


Principal as that of the Deaf-Mute) 


Institution, as is also the school for | 


Negro Deaf-Mutes and Blind. 

As the Institute for the Blind is of 
later date than that of the Deaf, its 
buildings are in a more modern taste, 
perhaps, not superior in 


architectural dignity. 

The paper which is issued from the 
office of the Alabama School, 7he 
Messenger, is recognized as one of the 
best of our institution papers. 

The institution, as we have describ- 


town among the mountains of North- 
jern Alabama, and ‘occupies some 
twenty acres of ground, cf which ten 
or twelve acres in front of the build- 
ings are laid out asa park, with all 
the beauty of trees and shrubs and 
flowers such as flourish in the mild 
| climate of that region. The rest of 
| the grounds give ample room for play- 
grounds, garden and other purposes. 
Though the courtesy of Principal 
Johnson, we are able to givea fine 
portrait of him and engravings of the 
buildings belonging to the Institution. 
W. J. 
Sass: 
There are nettles everywhere, 
But smooth green grasses are more com- 
mon still: 
The blue of heaven 
cloud. 


is larger than the 


—Mrs. Browning. 
PRE Ae CR ES 


THE DEAF-MUTE. 


Discussed in a Sensible Way—Sundry: 
Evidences of Public Ignorance of 
Facts. 


The old saying that one half of the 
world does not know what the other 
half is doing is especially true as re- 
gards the general knowledge the world 
has of deaf-nutes. We think this to 
be true judging from the questions that 
jare continually being asked by our 
; most welcome visitors. 

There was a time when the appella- 
tions ‘‘deafanddumb ”’ or “dummy,” 
| were applicable to deaf persons. In 
ithose days deafness was regarded as 
|an infliction, divinely imposed upom 
the unfortunate person, and to inter- 
fere with this arrangement by trying 
to educate the deaf was even thought 

by some to be asin. And those that 

were more liberally minded thought 
that, while they had a right, it was 
impossible to educate them. Lucre- 
tius says of them : 


“To instruct the deaf no art could ever 
reach. 

| No care improve them and no wisdom 

teach.”’ 


But it is needless to say that this 
| idea has passed away with a multitude 
of other anciently imagined impos- 
sibilities. 

It would now be considered almost 
an insult to say of an enlightened 
mute that he is ‘‘dumb.’’ They re- 
/alize their misfortune most keenly 
without any further recognition of 
|this fact by inappropriate remarks 
made in their presence by their some- 
times thoughtless hearing brothers. 

These are some of the questions 
that we are sometimes asked :— 

How do the mutes ever get started 


ied it, is situated at Talladega, a little to learn language ? 


MAIN BUILDING. 


Can’t they hear at all ? 

I don’t see why they can't speak ; 
can they make a noise ? 

Do they use raised letters ? | 

Can they sing ? 

Do they think ? 

How did you ever learn the sign- 
language ? 

Don't you get very tired and im 
patient while teaching them ? 

Who pays forthe support of the 
institution ? 

The facts in the case are, that the 
average mute possesses the same de- 
gree of intelligence as any body, but 
its development is moretedious. This 
should be done by specially trained 
teachers so that the development be 
systematic and precise. The mute is 
quick to observe and in a measure 
‘‘hears ”’ He is no 
man’s fool, but a gentleman, While 
in school he is not a ‘ patient ’’ nor 
an ‘‘inmate,’’ but a student and 
scholar. When through with school, 
(if his schooling has been thorough,) 
he is a citzen with equal rights and 
privileges with his hearing fellows 


with his eyes. 


performing duties in almost all avoca- 
tions of life. At school, he is bright 
and always on the alert, and not al- 
together void of tricks; like other 
boys he is very fond of play and sport. 
If his instruction is rightly 
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Loneliness of the Deaf. 


The following extract from 
one of our exchanges dis- 
closes, in most pathetic lan- 
guage, the loneliness of the 
deaf. The words ivere writ: 
ten by Mr. J. B. Ashley, of | 
the Belleville School, a short 
time before his death : 

Since losing my hearing I 
have tried to reconcile myself 


SCHOOL BUILDING. 


to my lot, and when enjoying good 
health I can always enjoy a good deal 
of the pleasures of life. I 


attend church. Itseems to me people 


do not 


gaze at me in in wonder, as they know | 


I cannot hear a word that is spoken. 


I remain at home, read my Bible, or | 


some published sermon, and meditate 
on God’s goodness even tome. The 
deaf appear and 
This is not from choice. 
their disability and do not expect so 
much social attention. 

They sometimes dread contact with 
strangers, because they so often meet 
with rebuffs, if not ridicule. This 
does not come from ladies and gentle- 
men of refinement and sympathetic 
feeling, but from vain and thoughtless 
persons, who seize even such an op- 
portunity to show some kind of super- 


unsocial selfish. 


They know 


directel, and he can be made 
to all that he 
passes he almost 
equally fond of study. He 
cannot be driven, but can 
easily discern between kind- 


understand 


over, is 


ness and firmness, and dig- 
nity of These 
qualities, I might add, are 


void love. 


not discernible only by 
mutes, but by every respon- 
sible person. 

The 


pride in his accomplishments 


mute takes extreme 


and, if opportunity is afford- 


el him for cultivating his 
natural talents, will place 


himself upon record as being 
aptinthose lines. Mutes are 
bright, or dull, just in the 
same proportion as hearing 
people, but require more in- 
struction in the school-room 
from the fact that they have 


more to learn from the hands 


of a teacher and at a far 
greater disadvantage. Make 
their acquaintance when- 


ever you can, and you will 
not have more appreciative 
friends nor admirers.—Sizgz. 


ad x SI 


GROUNDS, 


iority. The congenital deafdo not ex- 
perience so much humiliation from 
such treatment as those who can talk 
and once heard. The latter are more} 
sensitive, because they know what 
such treatment ineans. 


culprit, The prisoner on trial secured 
the assistance ofa ‘‘ professor of signs’’ 
who interpreted the treasonable har- 
jangue thus: Gesture toward the 
|palace, the king ; puffed cheeks with 
/curved hands brought to and fro, eats 
curve over 
is swollen ; 


> 


Story of a Deaf Bonapartist. 


The writer is indebted to the late| 


John Carlin—who will be remembered 
as the first, and so far, only deaf-born 
poet—for a story picked up 
by him in Paris. 

Hard times and dull trade 
followed close upon the 
banishment of Napoleon, and 
the ultra royalist supporters 
of Louis XVIII, in fear of an 
uprising, had secret agents 
of the police almost: every- 


where. One of these spies 
wormed himself into a knot 


of excited men surrounding a 


| 
|The agent of the police arrested 


|the deaf-mute for high treason, for 
| with his own eyes he had seen him 
say: ‘‘Louis XVIII the fat king) 
ought to be beheaded,’’ a treasonable 


| utterance which in the state of public 
|unrest might justify guillotining the 


sweeping 
stomach 


| voraciously ; 
/stomach, his 
jhand drawn underneath his chin, he 
| fills his stomach to his throat,—or in 
fine, ‘‘The king eats too much and 
/that is what makes him so fat.”’ The 
perfect accepted the learned professor's 
rendering of the signs, declared the 
'charge of high treason not proven, 
and discharged the prisoner.—/. C. G. 
So 


LOVE. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING. 


deaf-inute Bonapartist, in time to 
see lim point significantly toward 
the king’s palace, then bring his 
curved hands toward his puffed out 
cheeks, then drop his hands in an 
enormous curve in front of his ab- 
donien, then raise his right hand and 
draw it across his neck, and finally 


nod his head as in vigorous assent. 
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ISABELLE M. HaTcH. 


“Love is dead,”’ she said, 
And meekly bowed her weary 
head, 


But ere the dawn of day 
Her spirit had passed away. 


And who can tell, 
For He doeth all things well, 
But that in the world above 
She at last found—love! 

— 
—'Tommy,’’ said Mr. Figg, sternly, ‘‘I 
|hung a motto in your room to the effect 
that little boys should be seenand not 
heard.”’ “‘Yessir.”’ ‘‘I find that it has dis- 
appeared.”’ “Yessir.” ‘‘ What did you do 
with it?’? ‘‘I—I took it down to the deaf 
an’ dumb orphan asylum.’’—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 
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BE CHEERFUL. 


Don’t sit in a corner 
and mope because things 


are not going as you 
would like. 
Try to extract some 


grain of comfort out of 
your adversities. 
despair. Under whatever 
circumstances, cheer- 
ful and hope on. 


Never 


be 
There 
is nothing so philosoph- 
A merry 


of 


ical as a swiile. 
heart 
wisdom. 


is the height 

The greater part of our 
griefs will disappear when 
viewed through the lenses 
Let the 
out of 
the 
Shout with mer- 


of cheerfulness. 
dark past sink 


sight. Look toward 

sunrise. 

you saw the 
the 


dawn kissing 
Fill your soul with the 


riment as if 
hilis. 


visions of morning and 
the song of the lark. Then 


all will become suffused 
with daylight — all the 


gloomy places will pulse 
with sunshine, theclammy 
roc<s will glisten with dew 


Would you like to know the key t 
unlock the doorway toa happy | 
It is cazerfulness.— Youth's Journal. 

JOHN BULL—Fat, all other countries hive 
adopted the singlehand alphabet, wiy don’t 
Irel ind ? 

Par—Sure, it toikes wan hand ter shpell 
and wan to put the biogue on. 

> 
What is itto be wise ? 
Tis but to know how little can be known; 
To see all others’ fiults, and fe 
own.—Pope. 


1 vour 


} | 
jit) nae 
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He Livei in The Pie Bal 


A boy in this city who was ask. d io write 
out what he c 


dinner inenu, 


onsid 


evolved tit 


Furst 


Mine 


rd 


following : 


Cors . 
( wl 


S. cond Cor 
Pumpi> »i 


Lemon pi 


Custard pic, ap,l 


Third 

Fout 

plun 
D 


and Turkey 


Cor 
y and erimbertri 
+s 
*;ocolite 
pud tine 
Pie 


—Ruffalo Express. 


un ideal holid y 


COURAGE. 


W:; greet with quickening pulse the story 
That shrouds a wirrior’s name in glory ; 


W - thrill to learn, from lay* h =roic, 
How patriots perished, fin<ly stoic. 


Yet loftier courar> me2ans the giving 
Far less to dvine than to living. 


It means, with truth’ 
To -rnth -oulin 


divin: assurance, 
tern -ndurance; 


‘nu -ans, with vrip no stress can sever 
f. clutch th: sword of high endeavor 


And wige, in pvienes and persistence, 
This bleodless battle called existence, 


—Edgar Faweeti. 
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Not That Sort of Boy. 


“No sir, the picture is not good and I 
shall not take it.”’ 

But, my dear sir, all your friends who 
have seen the portrait say it is a speaking 
likeness of your boy.” : 

“That is just the reason, why itis not ‘ 
gooc, The boy, sir, is deaf and dumb.”— * 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


~~ 

—A man who was deaf in one ear was re- 
j-cted irom a jury other the day because, 
it was argued he couldn’t hear both sides, 
—Phila, Record, 


— 


WHAT IS IN A TRADE? 


A trade makes vou in- 
dependent. 

A strong crutch 
which to .ean, 

It is a passport to all 
countries and climes. 

A demand 


upon 


note which 
passes current everywhere. 

Something which ean 
be carried in 


our heads 


and hands. 

The only property which 
cannot be mortgaged or 
sold. 

Itis a calling which can 
be declined or taken up at 


pleasure. 
The one thing that can 
not be learned in an 


academy or college. 

A thing about which 
neither friends nor kind- 
red can quarrel.—Selecied. 


The boy or girl who 
tries to do his or her best, 
is sure of accomplishing 
some good in the worid. 

Ix, 


Conducted by G. S. Porter. 


A DEAF CIVIL ENGINEER. 


A Short Sketch of Ormoni E. Lewis 
With a Few Supplemen‘ary Words | 
on the Fitness oi Siuden:s for the 
Calling. 


A year ago Mr. J. L. Smith, of 
Minnesota, gave a list of two hundred 


ORMOND E. LEWIS. 


| Oswego, 


and fifty occupations pursued by the 
deaf in real life. C 
civil engineering was not included in _ 
the list, from which it might be in-| 
ferred that no deaf - mute was ever | 
known to be in that line of work. 

Not long ago I had the pleasure of, 


omplete as it was 


an introduction to a young gentle- 
man by the name of Ormond E. | 
- Lewis, and a short acquaint- 
fact that 
in 


revealed the 
he was a civil engineer 
.the employ of Purdy & Hen- 
‘derson, formerly of Chicago, 
‘who have recently opened 
handsome offices 111 the Have- 
“mever Building in New York 
city. 

Mr. Ormond Eugene Lewis, 
whose portrait accompanies 
this sketch, was 
“Milwaukee, Wis., in March 
1862, and lost his hearing at 
the 
brain fever. 

His family moved to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, when still 
child. At the age of nine, 
he was sent to the Clarke 
Institution at Northampton, 
Mass., but here he remained 
but a short time. Next he 
wet to the Cleveland Day 
School which his father, J. 
E. 
in having started, 
fortunate enough to have for 
his teacher Miss Martha See- 
ber, the principal of the 
school, for she was a woman 
whose skill as a teacher of 
articulation and lip-reading 


ance 


born in 


years from 


age of two 


a 


Lewis, was instrumental 


and was 


| home in Oswego, N. Y., as a private 
pupil, 


‘he had 
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was only equalled by her Christian 
| patience and love. 

When Miss Seeber resigned, she 
took young Lewis with her to her 


Here he made rapid progress 
and became quite proficient in speech 
and lip-reading, which always proved 
to be a great advantage to him. He 
had for a classmate, a niece of Miss 
Seeber, Mrs. G. S. Porter, 
maiden name was Frankie Hawkins, 


whose 


and who has since become one of the 


most remarkable lip-readers on record. 
The fact of both being of the same 
age and having lost their hearing at 
the same time, indicates to what extent 
speech and lip-reading may be taught 
to the deaf-mutes by an earnest, pains- 
taking teacher, 

In giving credit to the teacher, it. 
must be remembered that the home 
training of both these pupils was ex- 
which is a great advantage. 

Young Lewis’ parents, being refined 
and well educated people, took great 
pains in teaching him whatever they 
possibly could while at home. From 
he to the Kendall 
School in Washington, ID. C., and in 
1887 graduated from the high class of 


cellent, 


went 


that school. 
When his family moved to Kansas 


City in 1874, he accompanied them 


;and went into business with his father 


but it seems that 
for that kind of 
work, as his inind had always had 


as a book-keeper, 


no liking 


sans iy CABINET SHOP, ALABAMA 


‘bent for mechanics. 


| Mechanics and 


he studied architectural design at 
the Kansas City School of Design 
for almost a year, and also studied in 
the office of McKim, Mead & White, 


the architects of Kansas City, for five 
years, where Mr. F. E. Hill was man- 


ager. 

A year afterward he went to Chica- 
go and worked for a vear in the office 
of Purdy & Henderson, the well- 
known civil engineers, and studied 
very hard to become what he is now— 
a civil engineer. He has been con- 


| nected with the last named firm ever- 


since, whose specialty is in the steel 
construction of buildings and bridges 
which require exact mathematical 
calculation, even to the one-sixteenth 
part ofan inch. The fraine work of 
those stupendous fifteen to twenty- 
story buildings of New York and 
Chicago is made entirely of steel. 

The following extract from a lecture 
by C. T. Purdy, C.E., delivered 
before the students of the College of 
Engineering of the 
University of Wisconsin, March 2nd, 
1874, gives the requirements of stu- 
dents who aspire to become civil 
engineers : 

‘There is a place for good men who 
have real enthusiasin for their work, 
but none for the man who is not 
adapted to it, and can make no head- 


way in it. Many people think that 
a good mathematiciin must surely 


mace a good engineer, but a mechan- 
ical mind, inventive and abounding 
in practical good setise, or what is 
sometimes called -* guiuiption,’’ is of 
more value than pure mathematics. 
Phe best engineer eombines these 
qualities with an «analytical mind 
that will help him to readily deter 
mine the principles awd conditions 


that pertain to the seutten with 


INSTITUTE 


Consequently, | 


which he has to deal. A man that 
cannot well analyze strains cannot 
well succeed as a constructional en- 
gineer, but all departments of engin- 
eering do not require so much of 
mathematical work. 

‘*You should also understand and 
fully appreciate that the student can- 


not jump from college into any place 


ofresponsibility. In school he learns, 
or should learn, most of all two things 
—how to study, and what he dces 
not know. He gets a general idea of 
many things, but if he has kept up 
with the time he will know where to 
look to find it. When you come out 
from school vou should expect to find 
the real: problems of engineering re- 
ferred to you only little by little, as 
you prove your worth and ability in 
work of less responsibility. You are 
really beginning study after you have 
left college, and happy is he who ful- 
lv understands this and is not dis- 
tressed and discouraged, because at 
the first the most important and inter- 
esting problems are solved without 
his being consulted. I have employ- 
ed students who have failed just be- 
cause they have expected too much. 
‘Students souglit also to gain an- 


other point in college, especially 
those who vill take up any line of 
‘work involv ng structural iron de- 


Iimean accuracy of detail. 
most students fail in 


signing. 
Unfortunately, 


this. Unfortunately, because it is 
‘the iirst thing that is needed. ‘The 


student does not do his work accu- 
ratelv and definitelv. He gets the 
idea so that he understands it, and 
that generally is enough. Once ‘I 
emploved a voung man from this col- 


lege in whom I had great hopes. 
One error in adding came very near 


costing me a client who hes since 
peid me many thousands of dollars. 
Every man whose work conceins 
structural iron must be able to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide. bcth 
in fractions and whole numbers with 
absolute accuracy. My former patt- 
ner, Mr. Phillips. a graduate of this 
university, never miade, so far as I 
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remember, but one error of this kind 


‘that ever was discovered by his as- 
sociates, and that was for a small 
fraction of an inch, which cost his 
employers several thousands of dol- 
lars. I do not hesitate to refer to 
this, because of all the engineering 
students that have graduated from 
this university, John N. Phillips, I 
believe, has had no peer. You can- 
not afford to neglect the little things 
which make the great one. You can 
always afford to remember that. There 
is still one thing to which you can 
afford to give your best attention, at 
all times, in and out of college. I 
refer to speaking and writing, and es- 
pecially to the latter. The engineer 
that cannot express himself easily 
and definitely in good English is 
seriously handicapped from the time 
his real work in life begins. I have 
ventured to say these things because 
this is my own alma mater, and I feel 
an especial interest in seeing strong 
men spring from it.’’ 


Although Mr. Lewis is compara- 
tively a stranger in these parts, he is 
making many nice friends, and being 
a thorough gentleman in education 
aud manners, he is a welcome addi- 
tion to the silent community of 
Gotham and vicinity. 


i A De 
DRAWING FOR DEAF-MUTES. 
Drawing is almost as important for 


the deaf-mutes as writing. Outside} 


of the fact that it will furnish many 


hours of amusement, the power of} 


expressing their thought by the de- 
lineation of objects will be an im- 
mense help to them in every day life. 
Drawing cannot fail also to be of help 
to them in their different trades. 
There is no reason either why a 
deaf-imute gifted with sufficient talent 
should not become a sculptor or 
artist of reputation. They are not 


handicapped here, as in work where} 


they need the power of learning. 
The training at first must of course be 
much longer, but there is no reason 
why they should not ultimately suc- 
ceed. Artists and sculptors of note 
have already risen from the ranks of 
the deaf; why should the numbers 
not increase ? 

In applied design and illustration 
the difficulties to be overcome are far 
greater, yet even in these lines by 
long and continued effort some of our 
pupils may succeed. Let us at least 
hope so.—Zx. 


~~. —— 


“SHE MADE HOME HAPPY.” 


“She made home happy!’ 
words I read 
Within a churchyard, written on a stone. 
No name, no date, the simple words alone 
Told me the story of the unknown dead. 
A marble column lifted high its head 
Close by, inscribed to one the world has 
known 
But, ah! that lonely grave with moss o’er- 


These few 


grown d 
Thrilled me far more than his who armies 


led. 
“She made home happy!’ Through the 
long, sad years 
The mother toiled and never stopped to 
rest 
Until they crossed her hands upon her 


Teast : ; 
And closed her eves, no longer dim with 


_ tears. : i 
The simple record that she left behind 
ee than the soldier’s to my 


—Henry Coyle. 


R. C. WALL. 


A Successful Deaf Business Man and 
Manufacturer. 
(From the Silent World.) 


Among those whose deafness has 
not proved a bar to success in life 
may be mentioned Mr. R. C. Wall, a 


ww. A. 
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successful business man and manu- 
facturer of Philadelphia. 

| Mr. Wall is a graduate of the 
| Western Pennsylvania Institution at 
Pittsburg. He had also private in- 
| structon from pirvate teachers. 

He married Miss Anna B. Boyer, a 
jlady of high mental abilities and 
unusual business tact, who had been 
| for some years a valued teacher in the 
Western Pennsylvania School and 
| afterwards in the Philadelphia School 
| from which she resigned last June. 
We give the following interesting 
‘account of his business which appear- 
led in Cycling, a paper devoted to the 
‘interests of wheelmen : 


| Robert Carr Wall's connection with 
| the bicycle business extends over 
eight years. Being trained by a 
| father well-known as a conservative, 
| safe business man of long experience, 
the start was made in a small way in 
| Philadelphia, his partner being Tho’s 
Boyer. 
| The policy pursued brought slow 
| but sure growth. On the anniversary 
| of the first year in business, the store 
was burned out. Quarters on Broad 
street were at once secured, and busi- 
| ness started afresh. A sound trade 
| was built up, the Singer wheel being 
made the leader. Success in business 
was largely augmented by Mr. Wall’s 
practical knowledge of mechanics, 
and by the inventive tendency that 
seemed born in him. Securing a 
patent on a novel luggage carrier 
that he immediately put on the market, 
|from time to time he added various 
patented bicycle sundries to his line, 

About the 1st of last March, Mr. 
Boyer retired from the business and 
Mr. Wall took into partnership in 
what is now the uptown store, Mr. 
Edwin O. Roe, well and favorably 
known to the trade as a mechanic of 
no mean ability. 

Finding accomodations not equal 
to the demand for his goods, Mr. 


Wall secured the whole building at 
No. 725 Arch street, where a new store 
was opened under the title of the R. 
C. Wall Manufacturing Company, 
|Mr. Wall himself owning the busi- 
ness. With a line of goods second to 
none, and with facilities for doing 
bicycle work of any description, pro- 
spects of increased success seem as- 
sured. 

One of the novel features of the 
business is the building of light 
wheels from leavy ones, where the 
bearings, ete., are in good condition. 
Also the building to order of wheels 
for those who have their own ideas 
and want them embodied in their 
mount. The fitting of pneumatic tires 
to sulkies, buggies, invalid chairs, 
baby coaches, etc., is another prom- 
inent feature of tiic work turned out 
at the two stores. 


— 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


Our Deaf In The World of Labor. 


—Charles M. Cubbenly is doing an exten- 
sive jéwelry business at Keosauqua. Ia,— 
Exponent. 


—The Times says August Sprendino 
conducts a carpet-weaving establishment 
at Hartford, Wis. 


Adolph Brizins is a ‘‘tonsorial artist’? at 
Newburgh, Ind. owns the shop where 
he works.—Ex ponent. 


—Four deaf- mutes, according to the 
Adzvasce are employd in the National 
; sewing-machine factoiy at Belvidere, 1.1. 


—Eugene Stepelton runs a shoe shop in 
the East End of Portsmouth (Ohio) and is 
very well pleased with his trade.—Chrontcle 


—Another deaf young woman of this city 
has gone into business on her own account 
—Miss Bessie Matthews—who has establish- 
|ed a well patronized millinery and dress- 
| making trade. —Svlent World. 


—The Mirrorsays: A. G. Kent is super- 
intendent of the upholstering department 
in the Grand Rapids Mattress Company and 
Peter Gebraad a designer for Valley City 
Engraving Company at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


—J. Dunlop Baker, who attended schoolat 
| our institution ( Virginia) several years ago, 
jis now right-watchman in the big 7imes 
Democrat office in New Orleans, La., where 
| his father lives.—Gaze/fe. 


—William Markham, a sculptor by trade 
} anda native of England, has done the stone 
| carving on many of the principal buildings 
| throughout the country, among which is 
the Derby Institution for the deaf.—#ulle- 


tin, 
' 


—Mr. John Lane, a deaf-mute of Ken- 
| tucky, who was graduated from the school 
of that State, has been offered and accepted 
| the position of foreman of the carpenter 
shop dfthe Mississippi school.—Dea/-Mutes 
Advocate. 


—Among others, the art of retouching 
| photographs is a good opening for women. 
Miss Grace A. Rhodes, though a mute, finds 
her skillful hands to be well paid in the art. 
She works ina gallery near Hyde Park in 
Chicago.— Advance. 


There are four deaf-mutes employed in 
the Carnegie Steel Works at Braddock, Pa. 
They have held their positions many years 
and Mr. Carnegie says he has no more 
reliable men than they~ are.—Keniucky 
D.a}-Mute, 


—The California Vez's says that Douglas 
Tilden has been commissioned by the Guild 
of Artsand Crafts of San Francisco to carry 


out the plans of this body in rearing a 
memorial fountain in memory of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the novelist. 


—A. L. Pach, the well-known photograph- 
er, has been the guest of the Lehigh Valley 
railroad on a trip to Niagara Falls, from 
which place he will return to-night. He 
has been making “‘dining car views’’ for the 
railroad company.—asion Daily Express, 
Jan. 28, 95. 

—Tilden’s group, ““The Bear Hunters,” 
which has so long stood in the lower hall of 
the Chicago Art Institute, has been sent to 
the school at Berkeley, Cal. As the artist 
himself is a deaf-mute, it is hoped that the 
work will be purchased by the institute.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

George E. Fischer, a deaf-mute, is mana- 
ger of Fischer’s Distributing and Advertis- 
ing agency at Omaha. At the recent elec- 
tion of officers of the National Distributors’ 
Association he was elected first vice-presi- 
dent, and his deafness alone prevented his 
election to the position of solicitor with a 
salary of $1,500 and traveling expenses.— 
Exponent, 

—The late Miss Sarah Adams, who, al- 
though but twenty-three years old when she 
died, had already achieved success in 
crayon-drawing, modeling, and painting, 
had been a deaf-mute since her fifth. year, 
as the result of spotted-fever. She had an 
admirable mind, and won distinction in her 
studies, and after studying art in New York, 
was recommended by Mr. St. Gaudens as 
the most competent person he knew toteach 
art in a school near New York. Here her 

| success was pronounced, and as a_portrait- 
painter she would have made a high mark, 
—Harpers Bazar. 

—Fred. A. Stover is a deaf-smute, by oc; 
cupation an architect and builder. He 
resides in Boston, Mass., and has built upa 
large part of that city known as Field’s 
Corner. Atone time he had as many as 
eight men in his employ, among them being 
Sanford E. Bray, the deaf-mute decorator. 
Mr. Stover is a graduate of the school at 
Hartford, Ct., and also a student of Gallaudet 
College at Washington and at the Wells 
Memorial Institute. At this last named 
school he studied architectural drawing and 
by his intelligence and pluck he has become 
j widely known as a successful architect.— 
“Free Lance,” tn Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


You Can Get-It at 
Kaufman’s: 


WANTED! > 


Agents to scll our new book, Diction- 
ary of United States History, by 
Prof. J. Frankurm Jameson, Needed by 
every teacher, pupil, and family : indorse¢ 
by press and public. Agents selling tifty 
books per weck. Sucecssful agents will be 
made general agents. Big Pay. 

PURITAN PUBLISHING CO,., Boston, Mass, 


DEXTER SiiGE CO., Inc’p. Capt 1,000,000. 
BEST S16 SHOE Ik Tak? WORLD. 
“\A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 


This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kid But- 
ton Boot deli 


vered free anywhere in the U.S.,on 
receipt of Cash, Money Order, 
or Postal Note for $1.50, 
Equals every way the boots 
sold in all retail stores for 
$2.50. We make this boot 
ourselves, therefore we guar- 
entee the fit, style and wear, 
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From time to time there are evolved 
in the work of education plans which 
their promoters call ‘‘ progressive 


ideas,’’ and which the ultra conserva- | 


tive teacher is apt to deride as ‘‘ fads.”’ 
Now it isthe kindergarten, next it is 
manual training and again it is science 
teaching. Each of these movements, 
properly understood, is in the direction 
of a wider and truer education, but, 
unfortunately, their real meaning and 
value are very often and very widely 
misconceived. To many teachers it 
has seemed that the pedagogical king- 
dom of heaven was at hand if only 
their primary class-rooms were turned 
into active paper-mat factories and 


their grammar pupils could make! 


dove-tail joints, if sand-pans were 
used in the study of geography and 
if facts about bugs, stones and trees, 
rather than some other 
facts, were crammed into the scholars, 
by the familiar old processes. 

Now the real, and the inestimable 
value of these new lines of work is 
that they afford natural channels for 
methods of teaching based on profound 
study of the development of the mind, 
and on a clear apprehension of what 


it is that the teacher ought especially | 


to try to give to the pupil. If these 
new branches are to be followed in the 
‘old mechanical way the gain in taking 


kinds of! 


any solid foundation. One of the 
grounds on which science-teaching 
in common schools has been opposed 
is that it must crowd out, to some ex- 
tent at least, the study of language. 

So far is this from being the case. 
that we would advocate the teaching 
of science to children on the modern 
methods, largely on the ground that 
it gives specially good training in the 
use of English, and that, too, in the 
kind of English which is the model | 
of nineteenth century style. 

Nobody now-a-days writes the maj- 
estic English of the King James Bible 
and of the Prayer-Book, of Milton’s 
Areopagitica or of the Spectator ; the 
art has been lost—and no one is look- 
ing for it. The clear, direct, trans- 
parent style of our scientific writers, of 


-| Darwin and Huxley and Tyndall, has 


influenced the prose of those who 
write English even on purely literary 
subjects. To use language in this 
clear, simple, direct way, what better 
training can the child have than to 
learn how to see for himself what a 
plant or an animal has to show him, 
and to record in the fittest way what 
he has thus learned ? Suppose he has 
thus made a study of a frog. Is not 
his paper giving the results of this 
! study likely to be of more use to him 
|even as a training in literary expres- 
sion, than an old-time composition on 
Friendship, or Time, or Diligence? 
Theold and now thoroughly obsolete 
; belief was that a student learns to 
speak and write correctly by memoriz- 
ing paradigms and rules of grammar, 
that he acquires elegance of style by 
studying about metaphors and tropes | 
and personification; that he learns to| 
reason accurately by defining all the 
possible forms of the syllogism. We} 
now hold that the way to teach a pupil 
to speak and write and think well is 
first, to give him something to think | 
and speak and write about, which if 
you do with due care as to grammar, 
spelling and the rest, ‘‘all these 
things shall be added unto you.”’ 


Most of our Institutions have spa- 
cious grounds which year by year aré 


'shrubs and flowers. Modern taste; 
is more and more inclined to the free 
use of hardy herbaceous perennials 
for such purposes, on account of the 
gorgeous color and foliage effects 
lwhich can be thus produced, the 
| delicious fragrance which many of 


like that of Vermont. We have dealt 
with him and have found his stock 
entirely satisfactory as to both quality 
and price. We can especially recom- 
mend him to intending purchasers of 
auratum and other exotic lilies. 
Most dealers fill orders for such bulbs 
from imported stock which, as is 
known to flower-lovers, is of uncertain 
vigor. In the inland parts of New 
England these lilies have been accli- 
mated, and are raised in the greatest 
perfection. ? 


PERHAPs, gentle reader, when you 
were lucky enough to have nothing to 
do on some lovely June afternoon you 
have flung yourself down on the grass 
and have found a dreamy happiness 
in gazing up intothe unclouded blue 
of the warm sky.. And then, sud- 
denly there has swum into your ken 
a horrid monster, as big as the roc in 
the Arabian Nights, darkening the 
heavens, big enough to desolate a 
township ifit should swoop down with 
purpose of destruction, While you 
shivered with fear, it suddenly darted 
away, and then by its manner of flight 
you recognized that it was a fly, some 
foot or so above your nose, which you, 


| having no other object in your range 


of vision, had projected into the empy- 
reanand had therefore seen as a mon- 
ster of fabulous size. Your vision was 
all right—what you lacked was the 
right perspective. 

In the world of morals as well as in 
the world of sense, there is need of 
perspective, and those who deal with 
children have especial need to cultivate 
this sense. A bad boy, to the woman 
who has to mend his clothes, is one 
who has an irrepressible tendency to 
climb trees and to slide down balusters, 


| and the less reflective teacher is prone 


to take restlessness and mischievous- 


| ness for the cardinal sins, while the 


demure, affectionate, studious child 
( who does tell fibs to be sure, and who 
is not quite to be trusted in any direc- 
tion )is treated with indulgence. But 
teachers and care-takers are not the 
only people whoare inclined to meas- 
ure the grievousness of a fault by the 


by its offending against some arbitrary 
or temporary standard rather than by 
its inconsistency with fixed principles 
of right and wrong. For instance, 
what were the views of a Highland 


chief or of a fine old Irish gentleman of | 


confusion of social and of moral stand- 
ards. ; é 

_ Among that mysterious sect of 
which the late Mr. Ward McAlister 
was understood to be at once the high 
priest and the oracle, it is held, we 
believe, that the serving of a wrong 
wine with a given course at dinner, 
or the wearing of the wrong coat at a 
given hour of the day forfeits a man’s 
title to ‘‘the grand old name of gen- 
tleman.’’ In the same circles the 
feeling ‘‘ which dreaded a stain like 
a wound,’’ is not only ‘‘gone’’ as 
Burke lamented—it has apparently 
ceased to be intelligible. 

Even the reverend clergy and other 
excellent people sometimes show a 
strange inability to discern between 
blemishes on the surface of character 
and rottenness at its core. A man 
has converted trust funds to his own 
use—but he was ‘‘ kind to the poor.”’ 
He has made a fortune by methods 
which must be considered dishonest, 
‘but he never drinks any thing 
{stronger than water. A public of- 
ficer is laborious, capable, scrupulous 
in every detail to guard the interests 
of the state, but his manners are gruff, 
he uses heated language on provoca- 
tion, he holds wrong views on the 
liquor question, he doesn’t go to 
church on Sunday. A chorus of den- 
unciation rises against him from pul- 
pits and platforms where decorous 
bribery, swindling, unfaithfulness to 
trust are never denounced. To all 
people who are guilty of such incon- 
| sistencies (and perhaps we are all more 
or less guilty), we would give the 
advice—Study moral perspective! 


anna 
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CONSIDERING the fear which seems 
to prevail in some quarters that the 
Association will act the part of Aaron's 

jrod and swallow up the Convention 

| and the Conference, we are pleased to 
publish the following resolution which 
was adopted at the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association 
held in New York this month. 


“WHEREAS, The Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf is to hold its 
regular quadrennial meeting during the 


made more beautiful by planting trees, | amount of annoyance it causes them,or present summer, and 


WHEREAS, The American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech of the 
Deaf is committed by its constitution to co- 
operate with the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, therefore, 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the American Association to Promote the 


them up is uncertain. these plants posess, and the small ex- 

When we meet a teacher of these pense as compared with that of bed- 
- branches, proud and interested in her |ding-out plants which must be re- 
work, we are reminded of the saying | newed every year. When we mention 
of Jesus to the man who was cutting | iris, peonies, larkspur, phlox, lilies, 
wood on the Sabbath day: ‘‘Oman! pinks, and clematis,—not to speak of 
blessed art thou if thou knowest what | theless familiar members of this class, 


thou art doing, but if thou knowest|every one will recognize the truth of| Southern States? 


not, thou art cursed.”’ what is claimed for them. 


While some indiscrect advocates 


the last century as to the obligation of! Teaching of Speech to the Deaf deem it a 
debts to tradesmen, or of a London man | proper and becoming courtesy to omit the 
of fashion of the same period as to the | usual exercises of its summer meeting this 


pete ahes P ; year, that thereby its members, many of. 
iniquity of MERESE Ry 0 Aer whom are also members of the Convention 


girl into a mock marriage—or how, | o¢ american Instructors of the Deaf, may at- 
until very lately, was ‘‘shooting on | tend the sessions of the latter body the pre- 
sight’? regarded by men_ highly | sent summer and may participate in its pro- 
civilized in most respects, in our | °edings.” = 

Yet in all these} It certainly is to be hoped that the 
different states of society, the menjfecling of courtesy and good-will 


Mr. F. H. Horsford, whose adver-| were of hair-trigger sensitiveness on! which inspired the drafting and pas- — 


make claims for these new branches | tisement appears in another column, | whatever they considered a ‘‘ point of| sage of the above preambles and reso- 


which are quite out of reason, the | makesaspecialty of hardy perennials, | honor.” 


lution may be shown by all who may 


arguments against them used by the; which experience has shown can be| And in our own day and in our own attend the meeting of the Convention 
“old line’ teachers are often without | raised to best advantage in a climate | community, do we not see a strange and take part in its proceedings. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


LOCAL NEWS. 

—tThere is some talk among the 
boys and girls of forming a reading 
club. 

—Mr. Whalen received a painful in- 
jury to one of histhumbs some time 
ago. Oneofthe boys in theshoe-shop 
accidentally hit it with a hammer. 


—M. Graham Hallock, of Lake 
‘Cayuga, N. Y., has been appointed 
instructor of wood-working. He isa 
very nice young man and comes 
highly recommended for the place. 


—Our Methodist girls are much in- 
terested in a fair to be held on the 
28th, at the Hamilton Ave. Church. 
They have made many pretty things 
to sell. Nearly 500 tickets have been 
sold. 


—Wallace Cook, ofthe Long Branch 
News, paid us a pleasant visit on 
Washington’s Birthday. He is one 
of our most successful former pupils. 
Next month we shall have something 
nore to say about this young disciple 
of Ben Franklin. 


—The new industrial building is 
completed and the past month has 
been devoted to putting in machinery 
and the mecessary furniture. A 
future issue will contain a full de- 
scription of the building and its vari- 
ous equipments. 

—The control of the street railway 
lines of Trenton has passed into the 
hands of a new company, which 
shows in its management, already, 
executive ability, and a disposition 
to accommodate the public as well as 
possible. We hope the company will 
be successful financially. 

—Dr. Gillett, President of the A. 
A. T. P.S. T. D. M., spent a day at 
the school, investigating the educa- 
tional work. He was the guest 
of Principal and Mrs. Jenkins in the 
evening, at their residence on Hamil- 
ton avenue, where he had the pleasure 
of meeting the teachers in social in- 
tercourse. 


—There was a good deal of sickness 
about the school during January and- 
a part of February. Diphtheria was 
followed by some bad cases of pneu- 
monia and, lastly, ‘‘La Grippe,”’ 
which swooped down, as it appeared, 
on all of us at once, demoralizing the 
regular work of the school. But, 
happily, it was of short duration and 
at this writing the general health is 
good. 


—Thestereopticon views kindly lent 
us by the Alabama school have given 
very much pleasure and instruction 
to our pupils. They are very fine, 
especially those of the Yellowstone 
Park. Mr. Jenkins has just borrow- 
ed from his brother, Dr. Jenkins, of 


New Haven, a set of views illustrat- 
ing German medizval architecture 
and modern peasant life. They were 
taken by Dr, Jenkins himself while 
on a visit abroad in the summer of 
1882, 


—Washington’s Birthday was cele- 
brated at this school very pleasantly. 
In the forenoon exercises were held in 
the chapel. A large flag was hung 
along the north wall of the room and 
a portrait of Washington was pro- 
minently displayed. Addresses were 
made by Mr, Jenkins and Mr. Lloyd, 
and two of our little girls, Lena Schau- 
blein and Jennie Cohen, recited orally 
pieces in praise of Washington. In 
the evening there was a stereopticon 
exhibition in the chapel, after which 
Mrs. Myers gave the pupils a treat of 
cake and ice-cream, and the larger 
pupils were allowed to play games 
and todance until ten o'clock, The 
day was one of much enjoyment to 
the pupils. 

—The Mechanics National Bank of 
this city has lately moved into its 
new building on the old site, corner of 
State and Warren streets, and the 
employes of the school on going there! 
to get their salary checks cashed, 
were surprised to see how luxurious 
and elegant its new rooms are. It 
would take a whole page to describe 
the building thoroughly; but we may 
sun it allup by saying that it is| 
equal in convenience, security and 
elegance, if not in size, to any of the 
banks in our largest cities. All the 
devices for ensuring safety have been 
adopted — time locks, combination 
locks, airtight doors dovetailing into 
the sides of the vault, burglar alarms, 
automatic electric communication, 
and soon. For convenience of com- 
munication are speaking tubes, tele- 
phone, and electric bells, and the posi- 
tion ofthe cashier’sdesk is such as to 
command the whole interior. The 
furniture is solid mahogany and the 
fittings are in the best possible taste. 
The building is a credit to the bank 
and an ornament to the city. 

—Two very prominent and highly- 
esteemed citizens of Trenton have, 
within the last month, removed to 
other fields of labor. Dr. William 


.| One-Bull, Sitting Bull’s successor, that he 


W. L. Phillips has retired from gene- 
ral practice and has accepted an ap- 
pointment as physician to the Sol- 
diers’ Home at Hampton, Va., and 
Rev. Henry M. Barbour, for many 
years rector of Trinity P. E. Church, 
has resigned to take charge of a large) 
parish in New York city. 

Dr. Phillips is a native of Mercer 
County, a graduate of Princeton Col- 
lege and a man who stands as high 
in his profession as any one in this 
part of the state. He served in the 
war as Surgeon of the 2d N.J. Cavalry, 
and was promoted to be Brigade 
Surgeon. His gallantry under fire, 
and skill as an operator, with his 
faculty for directing subordinates, 
made him highly valued as a military 
surgeon. 


Asa citizen and physician of this|_ 
city, he has won the high respect of| 


all and has made many warm friends, 

Dr. Barbour is a native of New 
England, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Hartford. He is an unusual- 


ly interesting preacher and as an 
organizer of parish work, few clergy- 
men are hisequals. Under his minis- 
trations Trinity has been built up 
until it is one of the ‘ strongest 
churches in the diocese. The build- | 
ings have been enlarged and beautified | 
until the material equipment is 
equal to that of a large metro- 
politan church. 


lh 


—In Harper's Magazine for November 
appears an article on “The Religion of the 
Sioux,” in which the following reference is 
made to an Indian deaf-mute : 

“Sitting-Bull was a crafty old pagan but 
his two widows have stood up in church | 
and said, ‘We want Christ.’ A deaf and | 
dumb son of this same old fox was told by | 


could not be received into the church on | 
account of his infirmities. On hearing this 


the missionary, who was about to go ona 
journey, told Oxne-Ball to tell the lad that.on | 
her return she would take him as a church 
member if he were still so inclined. When 
the little lady had travelled about ten miles 
on her journéy she saw some one coming 
after her, riding fast over the prairie. It 
was the deaf-and-dumb boy bearing a note 
from One-Bull that said. ‘We cannot make 
him understand,’ The boy dismounted and | 
made signs, touching his eyes, straighten- 
ing his form, and outlining his figure stretch. | 
ed upon the ground. That was his dead | 
body. When opening his eyes, he pointed | 
to heaven, and afterward made on the ground 
the square enclosure of the church. .... He | 
is now aconstant attendant at all church 
meetings.’’ 

It seems a pity that the boy can not | 
receive the benefit of an education.—Mary- | 
dand Bulletin, i 


—There are five clergymen in the Epis- 
copal church and others who use the sign | 
language but are not deaf.—Maryland Bul- 
letin. | 


—Representative W. L. Wilson, who was 
defeated for Congress in West Virginia, is a | 
director of Gallaudet college. 


—An institution for the blind, to be named 
after Miss Helen Keller is now being erect- 
ed in London, England.—/Journal. 
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‘Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read,’ wrote Emerson. 


‘‘There is no cant in it, no excess of explanation, and it 
is full of suggestion,—the raw material of 
possible poems and histories.”’ 


The Century Dictionary 


is a delightful book to read. 
tions are essays in themselves, pre-enting in full 
and concise fo 

in science and art, religion and politics. No such 
great reference-book has ever before been given 
to the world. .. 


Its ultimate use in every family 
of culture is 


Dictionary itself is indispensable, 


Will you allow the year to pass 
without becoming a shareholder 


Many of its defini- 


rm the latest facts and deductions 


ee. 


inevitable. The 


in this great enterprise? By our 


Instalment Plan 


you may begin to enjoy the use of the Dictionary a/ ence, paying only a small sum 


- 


owning this s 
For to cents 


down. We want every reader of this paper to at least investigate the ; 
Write to us and | how favorable 


(five 2-cent stamps) we will send you the beautiful 
phiet of specimen pages,— an interesting book in itself, 


ze 


pam- 


witha hundred pictures. Itis worth owning whether you want to buy the Dictionary 
ornot. The ten cents just covers the cost. 


Address THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM 
Conducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 


E hope this page of the 
SILENT WorKER will be nse- 
© ful and interesting to both 


pupils and graduates, so we give 
amany colloquial exercises besides 
specimens of examination papers and 
other work. A good muny of the 
deaf find it hard to ask questions in 
correct language. There used to be 
a little book of colloquial questions 
issued, we think, from the Halifax 
School, but it uow seems to be out of 
print. Years ago we remember 
many deaf mutes used to carry a copy 
of the book about with them. It 
contained questions, but no answers. | 
One with both questions and answers 
wherever practicable we think would 
be handy for those whose command | 
of language is smuail.. We think of 

etting out such x book ourself but 
if any body gets ahead of us we shall 
not complain, but simply go to work 
aud make a better one if we can. 

R. B. L. 


11. What book are you reading 
We are reading First Lessons in 
English 
12. [low do von like it? 
I like it pretty well. 


(By a girl who went home.) 


1. Did you go home to spend 
Christmas ? 
Yes, | went home to spend it. 
2. Did you hang up your stocking ? 
Yes. 1 hung it up. 
3. What did Santa Claus give you ? 
He gave meu doll, dishes, nuts, 
some candy, oranges and a book. 
4. Did vou go home alone ? 
No, My brother came for me. 
5. Who came for you? _ 
My brother came for me. 
6. Who brought you back ? 
Mv brother brought me back. 
%. Did vou have a good time ? 
Yes, I had a good time at home. 
8. How long did you stay home ? 
I staid home three weeks. 
9. Did you havea Christmas-tree ? 
No, I had none. 
10. Do you believe in Santa Claus ¢ 
No, I do not believe in him. 


Questions and Answers. 
(By a boy who did not go home.) 
& 

1. Did you go home to spend 
Vhrisi mas ? 

No, I did not go home. 

2. Did you hang up your stock- 
ing ? 
No, I did not hang it np. 

8. What did Santa Claus give you ? 

He gave mean orange and some 
eandy and a pair of gloves and some 
nuirbles. 

4. Did you go home alone ? 

No, I did not go home at all. 
5. Who came for you ? 
Nobuidy came for me. 
6. Who broaght you back ? 
I did not go home. 
7. Did you have a good time ? 
Yes, I had a good time here. 
8. How long did you stuy home ? 
I staid here. 
- 9. Did you have a Christmas-tree ? 
. Yes, we had one at school. 
*10. Do you believe in Santa Claus ? 
No, I do not believe in him. 


II. 
1. What is the weather to-day ? 


What They Did. 


Walter put a book on the platform 
‘and jumped over it. 

| Ruth got up on a chair and jump- 
ied off. 

Louis got up on a table and 
danced. 

Iie took the basket off the platform, 
land put it on the table and put 
a book in it. 

I took the basket off the table and 
| put it on the floor behind the door. 

Louis took three crayons out of the 
box and gave them to Walter. 

’ Flossie took the bottle off the closet 
‘and pnt it on the window-sill. 
Maggie took the mup off the wall 
jand rolled it up and put it on the 
| tuble. 

Mary took a crayon out of the box 
and wrote her name. 


How They Found out What I 
Had in My Pocket. 


(By Pupil.) 


{ 


It is pieasant to-day. | 1. What is it made of ? 
2. What is the ground covered | 2. What Is Ib for ig 
With ? a. Whose is it ? 
- It is covered with snow. 4. Is it smooth ? 
8. Do vou like snow ? 5. Is it small or. large ? 
* Yes, I like snow. 6. How long is it ? 
4. Do you throw snow-balls at the| 7. Is it useful wae 
boys and girls ? 8. Is it thick or thin ? 
Yes, I throw snowballs at them.| _ 9. 1s it pretty ? : 
5. Where do the boys skate ? 10. Is it light or heavy ; 
i 11. Do you often see it ? 


Is it for locking ? 


6. Do the girls skate there too ? 1a, Will it bronk F 


They skate on the ice in the yard. | 
Yes, they skate there too. | 


%. Are you well. 14. How many have you ? 
I am well. 15. Is it polished ? 
8. Are any of the pupils sick ? 16, Will it open or shut ? 
Yes, some are sick. 17. Do you like to see it ? 
18. Is it dull ? 


9. Do you want 25 cents for a 
picture of the girls ? 
No, I do not want it. 
10. Have you received a letter ? 
No, I have not received one. 


19. What shape is it ? 

What color is it ? 

Has it any holes ? 

Ifow many holes has it ? 


(By Teacher). 


. It is made of metal. 

It. is for fastening. 

It is mine. 

Yes, it is smooth, 

It is small. 

It has no length. 

Yes, it is very useful. 

Tt is thin. 

No, it is very plain looking. 
It is light. 

Yes, we see such things every 


. No, it is not for locking. 

No, it will not break. 

. I have only one in my pocket. 
. Yes, it is polished. r 
No, it will not open or shut. 
17. Ido not care; it is very com- 
. Yes, it is very dull. 

. It is round. 

. It is black. 

. Yes, it has holes. 

. It has four holes in it. 


Compositions. 
A SAFETY PIN. 

It is w safety-pin. It is made of 
wire. It is for fastening clothes. 
It will open and shut, It will bend. 
It is light. It is yellow. It is 
small. It is sharp. It is smooth. 
It has a spring. 


A PAIR OF SCISSORS. 
It is a pair of scissors. 
made of steel. ‘They are for cutting 
cloth. Thev work hard. They are 
polished. The blades are fastened 
together with a rivet. They are 
pretty. They are strong. The 
points are round. 


A PURSE. 

It is a purse. It is made of lea- 
ther. It is for holding money. It 
has fifty cents in it. 1t has a clasp. 
Itisshut. It willopen. It is small 
und smooth. Itis brown. — It is use- 
ful. It will tear. It is pretty 
strong. It is clean. It will pinch 
your finger. Itis almost round. It 
has rivets in the clasp. 


As Others See Me. 
8 


His name is Mr. Lloyd. He is 
He cannot hear, but 
He can jump a low- 


a small man. 
he can talk. 


fence. He ie thin. His eyes are 


brown. He has dark hair. He has 
a baby at home. He has a new um- 
brella. I like him. ~ He eannot 


run fast, 
He has no rings. 


He is sitting on a chair. 
[le lives in T'ren- 


ton. lis shoes are new. He is not 
sleepy. He is smart. His face is 
hairy. He has a watch. He puts 


his evye-glusses on his nose. 


Il. 


His name is Mr. Lloyd. He is a 
little man. He can read. He can- 
not hear. He can talk. He is thin. 
Heis crosssometimes. He can jump 
the rope. He can run fast. He 
eannot dance. He lives in Trenton. 
He is forty vears old. I like him. 
He isa good man. He has black 
hair. His face is hairy, Tis hands 
are not clean. His coat is brown, 
He is strong. He is pretty. He is 
sitting on a chair. THis shoes are 
nice. He is smart. His coat is 
clean. He lids a new black hat and 


a new handkerchief. He is not. 


sleepy. 


They are| P° 


: Biers of a Bell. 
(A reproduced Story.) 


Grosslaswitz is a village in the 
northern part of Germany.* It isa 
small village. In this town there 
was a church which had a small bell 
in its tower which could not be 
heard far. A large bell was wanted 
badly. ‘The people were poor and 
could not afford to buy a larger 
one. On Sunday the sciiool-master 
went tochurch. On his way he saw. 
av six-eared corn-stalk growing in the 
church-yard wall. The idea struck 
him that the corn might pay to buy 
a new bell. So he waited till it got 
ripe. ‘Then he plucked the six ears 
and planted them in his garden and 
the next year he planted them again 
and then he divided them among the 
farmers and told them to plant them 
for they might pay for the new bell. 
They planted them for eight years. 


“Then thev gathered them and sold 


them and got enough money to buy 
the new bell aud now it is in the 
tower. It is very beautiful. On it 
there is engraved a six-eared corn- 
stalk. 


History. 


1. Who was Washington’s Secret- 
ary of the Treasury ? 

2. What is said of him ? 

3. What two things did he pro- 
se ? 
4. Who opposed his measures ? 

5. Tell about the dispute concern- 
ing the site of Washington city ? 

6. Why did Congress need a 
revenne ? 

7. How did Hamilton propose to 
raise it ? t 

8. What were English war-ships 
in the habit of doing ? 

9. What were Hamilton’s follow- 
ers called ? 
10. What were Jefferson’s followers 
called ? 


(Answers. ) 


1. He was Alexander Hamilton. 

2. He was one of the greatest states- 
men ever known. 

3. He proposed that the Govern- 
ment should accurately compute all 
the debts of the Continental Con- 
gress, both foreign and domestic, and 
pay the whole amount in full with 
interest. And he also proposed that 
the debts of the separate states 
should be assumed and paid by the 
Federal Government. 

4. Thomas Jefferson was opposed 
to them. 

5. Northern people wanted to 
have it as far north us the Delaware 
River, in order to have it more under 
northern influence. Southern people 
wanted to have it as far south as the 
Potomac. <A bargain was made in 
which each side gave up one thing 
in order to get the other, so the city 
of Washington was built on the 
Potomac. 

6. To carry on the Government 
and provide for the payment of 
debts. F 

7. He proposed to raise the revenne | 
by putting a tariff on goods from 
foreign countries. 

8. hey were in the habit of seiz- 
ing American vessels and taking our 
sailors away. 

9. They were called Federalists, 

10. They were called Republicans, 


TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The monthly Teachers’ Meeting was 
held on Friday, February ist, at three 
o'clock. 

The questions for discussion were 
as follows : 


1. When a pupil has some spoken language, 
what isthe best and quickest way to give 
him the equivalent in written language ? 

2. Waat distinction shall we make in the 
use of the articles ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘ the ’’? 

3. How shall we produce more loyalty 
among our pupils ? 

Before opening the discussion of the 
questions proposed by the Commnuttee, 
Mrs. Porter, at the request of the Prin- 
eipal, presented a paper, which was 
read by the Secretary, giving the re- 
sult of her visit to the kindergarten 
of the New York Institution, where 
she spent some time studying the 
adaptation of recogmized kindergar- 
ten methods to the needs of deaf 
children. 

‘The paper is too long to be inserted 
here 1m tull, but the following ex- 
tracts will be found interesting ; 

‘In my own practice I use language 
constantly, and I tind that the incerest 
which the pupils take in their little 
games and im the little objects they 
iwnixe leads them to take up language 
more readily than they wouid do from 
boox-lessons. 

--For instance, I teach them to make 
a paper boat, and as we make it I 
talk to them about it. When it is 


finished, I put it in a basin of water 
and they blow it about and I tell 
them: ‘Tne boat sails.’ I show 


them pictures of boats and ships and 
they will tell me that they saw a ship, 
that the ship 1s large, and so on. 

**T teach very young pupils who 
are just beginuing to count to make 
littic hoases of inch-square-ruled 
paper. hey count the squares on 
the models, and depend wholly on 
this for measuring, until they can 
use the inch-rule, Folding the pa- 
per on the squares teaches them to 
make an accurate right angle. 

‘Daring my visit to the New York 
Institution, Principal Currier was 
very courteous, giving me every op- 
porcunity to see the kindergarten 
work as carried on in his_ school. 


Music and songs form a large part of | 


the work in the ordinary kindergarten, 
but with the deaf, of course this must 
be left out. But in New York, the 
children are taught to act out the 
plays, using finger-spelling and ges- 
tures—not thesign-language, but such 
actions as would be understood by any 
one. 
little boy the word ‘bird,’ and he 
went around the room waving his 
arms as a bird does its wings, then 
his teacher asked him what the bird 
does and he said: ‘The bird flies.’ 

“One class of little girls recited from 
Emilie Poulsson’s ‘ Finger Plays’ the 
story of the caterpillar; they motion- 
ed and spelled the caterpillar crawling 
on the ground and forming a cocoon, 
then turning into a butterfly. The 
story of the cobbler at his work was 
also given in the same way, the chil- 
dren smiling the while. 

“The children always enjoy their 
work, rerarding it as play, and thus 


their intr duction to the English lan-! 


guage is made easy and pleasant. It 
is also a useful preliminary training 
for drawing and for industrial work, 
as it accustoms the eye to estimate | 
size and shape and develops the color- 
sense, and gives the child better con- 
trol of his muscles. I am fully con- 
vineed that for young deaf children 
the kindergarten is a necessity.’’ 
The first question was then taken 
up. Miss Edith Brown said that she 


In one class a teacher gave a| ; 
: j until, 


THE E SILENT WORKER. 


has two or three semi-mutes in her 
class who had no knowledge of written 
language. One boy who speaks and 
reads the lips quite well was put into 
her class which was just beginning 
its second year. She has given him 
some extra attention, but had hoped 
that he would pick up the written 
form of the words he knew in their 
spoken form, with very little trouble. 
She had been quite disappointed in 
this expectation, however She read 
irom an article in the ‘‘ Annals,’’ by | 
Miss Adams of the Horace Mann) 
School, ‘‘How We Kept Willie’s| 
Speech,’’ and she said that she had 
read Dr. Green’s and Miss Warren’s 
recently published books, hoping for 
light on this problem, but did not find | 
it satisfactorily solved. 

Miss Dey gave her experience with 
another boy who entered her class) 
under quite similar circumstances to | 
those stated by Miss Brown. Her! 
course had been very similar to that | 
taken by Miss Brown, and the boy | 
had rapidly caught up with the others. | 
She would at first use with him, im 
teaching a sentence written by the 
class, a key-word which she had 
already taught him, e.g., if the sen- | 
tence was: ‘‘ A man is walking on the | 
street,’’ she would show him the word 
‘“man’’ which she had taught him 
and which he could read, then would 
speak the sentence and as he caught 
one word after another, would point 
them out on the slate. He is now 
able to understand written language 
as well as the others in the class, but | 
writes with less facility. ; 

Mr. Jenkins said that the means 
used by the author of the article! 
read by Miss Brown, by herself and | 
by Miss Dey were very similar, and | 
the lack of success in the case first | 
spoken of was probably due to incapa- | 
city on the part of the pupil. As/| 
he had fair general intelligence, this | 
incapacity must be special, in the 
direction of connecting visual with 
articulate forms. This incapacity 
in an aggravated form is familiar to 
physicians as one form of the disease 
called aphasia. Probably it would 
be better to teach this pupil to con- 
nect the written form with the object | 
directly leaving the spoken form out | 
of the account for the time, until he) 
has a considerable stock of written | 
language. He had had this method 
tried with a similar case some years 
ago. The boy learned to write just | 
as if he had no speech at alland made | 
about as much progress as a bright 
congenitally deaf pupil would imake | 
towards the end of the first | 
year, the connection between speech | 
and writing seemed to flash upon him | 
and after that his progress was very 
rapid. | 
Miss Hendershot spoke of a former | 
pupil of hers in Michigan, who, | 
though able to read the lips very well 
could not be taught to associate a 
written word with its spoken equiv- | 
alent. 

The second question was then ta- | 
ken up. Mr. Lloyd handed in the) 
following paper, which was read by | 


' the Secretary. 


“T do not think it is worth while) 
to bother about the difference bet- | 
ween @ and ¢he until the pupils can | 
write a composition. Itis then com- | 
paratively easy ; for, if you point out | 
to him that he ‘should use éhe for a| 
when referring to an object he has | 
already mentioned, and the reason) 
therefor, he will soon know how to) 


use the articles icicle. 
when there is only one object in the 
it should be laballed 
thus,—the closet, the table, the floor, 


school-room, 


ete., and not simply 
floor. 


Miss Brown suggested that this 
plan could he used in the voungest 
‘John, give mea pen- 
‘Put the pencil on the floor.” 

The third question was read, but as 
the hour for closing the meeting had 
it was reserved for the next 


grades, thus: 
cil: 


arrived, 
meeting. 


A good word is an easy obligation ; 
but not to speak ill, requires only our 
silence, which costs us nothing. 


oo 


= 


However, 


closet, table, for Park and Street Plantin 


Seeds. We have a larger as- 
sortment than any other 
nursery in America. 


and we will 


offered you beToie 


TREES! I TREES ! ! TREES} 


Evergreens, nae Common and Rare and 
Choice Varieties, Deciduous Trees, Orna+ 
mental Trees of all kinds, reg — 


and Bordering Plants, ret 3 ea 
and Plants, Budding Stocks and 
Root Grafts, Nut Trees, Ornamen- 
tal and Flowering Shrubs, Tree 


ARE YOU IN NEED OF ANY? 


‘ Ifso send usa list of whas you wish to plant, 
quote you lower prices tha:, ever 


When you send the list cut out this ad ert'se- 


ment and we will send you by mail, p st paid 


we will send twenty samples of our trees, 
Write at once. 


The Evergreen Nursery Co., 


one small EVERGREEN TREE, FREE, or 


6 to 10 


inches high, 5 or 6 sorts, for 25 Cents in stamps, 


— Tillotson. EVERGREEN, WIS. 
wwe RIGHARD A. DONNELLY, ve 
OUTFTS : NECKWEAR 

MENS’ AND BOYS’ § 

A : OUR 
SPECIALTY. FURNISHER. : ame 

ADJOINING OPERA HOUSE. : 
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THE NEW JERSEY 


State Normal and Model Schools. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
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School, 


teschers 


devoted to the 
for the Public 


Is professional 
preparation of 
Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge 
of subject matter, the faculties of mind, 
wud how so to present that subject matter as 
to conform to the laws of mental development. 


ik 


MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School, 
preparatory to coilege, business or the draw- 
ing-room, 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work. laboratories, 
manual traming room. gymnasium, &e. 

The cost per vear for boarders, including 
board, tuition, books, &e., is from 
$154 to $160 for those intending to teach, 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a 
year for cost of hooks for these intending to 
teach, and from $26 to $58 per vear, accord- 
ing to grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, 
heated by stewm, well ventilated, provided 
with baths and the modern conveniences, 
The sleeping rooms are nicely furnished and 
very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Prin- 


cipal, 
J. M. GREEN. 
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PLAIN TALK5 BY @ 
~@ @® A PLAIN MAN. 


By THE PLAIN MAN. 
Sole is caused by the expulsion 


of air from the lungs; the air 

passes through the vocal chords 
and ts moulded into words by the ac- 
tion of the tongue, teeth, nose and lips. 
The true voice is what is demanded 
of the.deaf. They cannot train their 
voices to remedy defects on account 
of deafness. The teachers will there- 
fore train the voice during the few 
years the pupil is under instruction. 
He may remember how to speak cer- 
tain words, but as his education ad- 
vances he must use sentences and 
words of broader meaning. 
with this constant sifting and change 
there is danger that the deaf - mute 
will find himself unable to enunciate 
accurately, and the greatest tendency 
will be to put the accent on the wrong 
syllable. 

Thus the lungs and respiratory or- 
gans. must be in a normal condition. 
The lungs, being, as I said, the start- 
ing place of the compressed air, must 
necessarily be in a healthy condition 
to perform the function demanded of 
them. A semi- or deaf-mute whose 
lungs are weak must emit a very faint 
and unnatural voice, and if his res- 


piratory organs are not free and open, | 


it will result in 
nose."’ 


‘*talking through the 


* 
x % 

The commonest error in breathing, 
of course, is to inhale through the 
mouth instead of through the nose. 
The percentage ‘of deat-mutes who 
breathe through the mouth instead of 
the nose is enormous. This error be- 
gins in childhood when persons are 
prone to sleep with the lips open. If 
the proper function ofthe nose could be 
brought into use with the young pu- 
pils of our institutions and prevent 
their breathing through the mouth, 
I presume there would be less sickness 
and a good many less who go about 
with their mouths continually open. 
It would create a good many excel- 
lent speakers who now emit faint, un- 
natural sounds with the voice. Cor- 
rect breathing would give the pupils 
more manly bearing, hold their heads 
better and carry the body more grace- 
fully, more buoyantly. 


* * 

Also, breathing through the mouth 
produces numerous diseases of the 
larynx and bronchial tubes where it 
does not affect the chest lower down. 


‘The nose is so provided that it catches | 


and discharges all inipurities that we | 
breathe, and cleanses the air before it | 
reaches the lungs. The mouth is not 
so provided and the air, which reaches | 
the lungs through this by-channel is | 
impure in its natural state and so 
works ruin that we can neither see nor 
feel. 


*& 
od * 


There are certain people prejudiced 
against athletics, whether partaken o 
while undergoing an _ educational 
course at some seat of learning or as 
an amusement outside of business 
hours. Our sires tell us they found 
plenty of exercise in sawing woed and 
doing odd jobs. But all this op- 
position to athletics is wrong. Ath- 
letics promotes our mental develop- 
ment and it requires a degree of self- 
control and self-restraint. Those who 
follow college athletics will bear wit- 
ness to this testimony and one of the 
things most prominently seen is that 


Thus | 


| burden of care and amxiety we carry 


leaders in athletics are generally at the 
head of their class with the highest 
percentage. | 

In athletics, as in most trying 
positions, there is no use for the short- 
tempered man or woman. No mind | 
that is slow to grasp any situation 
finds prominence in athletics, for 
decisive action is essential, as witness 
the football player. His success de- 
pends on taking hold of opportunities 
as they appear. There is no time for 
second thought, as may also be well 
said of our success in life. 

Athletics has a bearing on our 
character. It sharpens the wits, pro- 
motes a broad grasp of mind and 
quickens the power of eve sight in the 
judgment of things as they really are 
and appear to be. We find that hear- 
ing is not essentially necessary in 
athletics and occasions come where it 
|is a hindrance, and with this addition- 
al calling on the eye of the deaf, the 
power of that organ is not diminish- 
ed in the least, but is strengthen- 
ed. The time spent in physical 
development is not wasted, but is 
amply made up by increased mental 
and physical vigor. It is not neces- 
sary to tell bovs and girls that ath- 
letics is good for them, as almost 
every one will desire during hours of 
recreation some bodily exercise that 
will bring delight to the mind. But 
it is necessary to tell them that if 
exercise is partaken of in the wrong 
way or in too great quantities it will 
|be more injurious than helpful to 
them. There must be moderation and 
systematic developement to bring 
about good results. 


* * 

In bearing trouble of every kind the 
usual necessities that occur to the 
mind are the moral qualities of forti- 
tude, patience, endurance, and lastly, 
resignation. 

All excelling are these, and _ it 
must be confessed that those of the 
deaf who possess and exercise these 
valuable characteristics are far better 
able to cope with misfortune and af- 
fliction and to rally from them than 
others who are deficient in them. 
Yet there is a further need, one very 
seldom recognized, the bringing of a 
thoughtful intelligence to bear upon | 
the vexations of life. It takes some- 
thing more than the patience of long 
|suffering to- discover the cause of 
‘sorrow which overwhelms us, the | 


|about and the lessons learned there- 
from. 

It has been well said that ‘‘ troubles | 
are friends in disguise,’’ but this can 
only be so when we know how to avail 
ourselves of their friendship. When 
we do not, it may happen that through | 
;the darkness in which they encircle} 
themselves no ray of light can pierce, 
; and in our chagrin and bitterness no 
sweetness can arise. To resist our 
educational institutions for the deaf 
| and to strive to keep alive the sadness | 
which might of itself fade away, is to 
wrong our own nature and usefulness | 
in the world. The deaf are useful 
citizens of the world; they should 
know it: ‘for everything He has | 
decreed a purpose. 


i 
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—We frequently see a copy of THE) 
SILENT WorKER, published at the school 
for Deaf-Mutes. It is highly creditable to 
that institution, both for excellency from a 
journalistic point of view, and for the gen- 
eral style of the paper. The type isremark- 
ably clean and bright, and the illustrations 

very good. We wish it continued success.— 
Mizpah, Hamilton Ave. M. E. Church. 


'J. Haight, Frederick Knox, 
| Brown, 
Oppenheimer, 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


A Month of Many Social Enjoyments 
Among The Deaf. 


M. Yankauer gave a sociable at 

her home, 37 West 4gth street, 
in honor of Miss Atkinson, of New 
Britain, Conn. Of the forty invi- 
tations sent out, only a few staid! 
away. Mrs. Atkinson wore a black 
India silk dress, with pink figures 
and pink silk and black lace trimm- 
ings. Mrs. Yankauer was attired in 
a white crepon, trimmed with Duchess 
lace. The guests began to arrive soon 
after eight o’clock, and were each in- 
troduced by the hostess to Miss Atkin- 
son, who by the way, is a very hand- 
some and accomplished young lady. 
She graduated from the Hartford school 
and had been visiting her aunt 
in this city, and not knowing many 
deaf-mutes here it was deemed the 
best way by the hostess, her intimate 
friend, to introduce her to her Goth- 
am. friends. Various games were) 
played, the chief among which was a! 
breach of promise case which caused 
no end of merriment. Mr. Theodore 
A. Froehlich acted as Judge, and 
Messrs. Fox and Ballin as attorneys. 
Miss Atkinson sued Mr. Bachrach, 
but whether she was awarded any 
damages is not known as the case was 
not finished. At half past eleven a 
fine supper was served. Among those 
present were : Messrs. Albert Barnes, 
Wm. G. Jones, Thomas F. Fox, Henry 
Frank 
Samuel Frankenheimn, Irwin 
Arthur C. Bachrach, 
Edgar Bloom, Ormond Lewis, Albert | 
Anthony Capelli; Misses) 
Mamie Elsworth, Ida L. Wardell, 
Dora Labishner, Maggie Jones, Mat- | 
tie Jaycox, Isabella Hatch, Estella 
Hatch, Gordon Hatch, Mrs. E. Hatch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Heyman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. M. MacManus, and Mrs. Alice | 
M. Yankauer. 

The ‘‘ Marriage Dramas,’’ the grand 
spectacular pantomime. was given at 
Madison Square Amphitheatre on | 
Saturday evening, February oth. 
There were over two hundred perform- | 


@" the ist of February Mrs. Alice 


following persons connected with the) 
school, who took leading | 
parts; Prof. W. G. Jones, Messrs. 
Frank Avens, Samuel Cox, John 
Kaiser, Anthony Capelli, and Miss 
Martha Jaycox. 

The performance was given for the 
benefit of the ‘Teachers’ Mutual Bene- 
fit Association, of this city. The 
_entertammment was extensively adver- 
'tised in the daily press, street cars, 
|show windows, in fact everywhere, 
except in the deaf-mute press, hence 
very few deaf-mutes were aware of it, 
if they were, they paid very little at- 
tention as they do to the various 
| other entertainments given every day 
|in this large city. There were ‘about 
8,000 present when the curtain rose 
for the first drama; among them there 
were about half a dozen deaf-mutes 
and several teachers of the Fanwood 
school. Between twenty and twenty- 
five thousand tickets were sold about 
a week before the performance was 
given, so it will be seen that it was a 
success financially, and the Teachers’ 
Mutual Association will be enriched 
by several thousand dollars. 

Besides the Marriage Dramas there 
was a Battalion Drill and Flag Pre- 
sentation to the uniformed public 
school boys and girls representing 
the First Brigade of the American 
Guard. 


John A. Dunlap in Brooklyn. 
| were given, 


| cardease ; 


lof St. Ann’s Church, 


‘“‘The Marriage Drama’’ is under 
the management of Miss C. H. Allen, 
of Arlington, Mass. Mr. Phil Rob- 
son is the stage director, and with a 
male help, is all that compose of the 
company. They tour the country, giv- 
ing entertainments every two weeks; 
the actors or performers are picked up 
at every place they stop. To those 
who may chance to read this, we 
would say to them to go see it as it 
is both entertaining and instructive. 

The Fanwood Quad Club held a 
‘shouse warming’’ on February 16th at 
their club room, 16th street and Third 
avenue. The attendance was compos- 
ed of members of the :club with their 
wives or lady friends, and numbered 
about sixty. President Hodgson open- 
ed the ceremony by an address. He 
was followed by Mr. W. G. Jones who 
recited a ‘‘ Tale of Two Lives.’’ Then 
a breach of promise~ case was gone 
through, which amused those present. 
Mr. Charles W. Van Tassell acted 
as judge. Miss Martha Jaycox, 
through her attorney, Mr. A. L. Pach, 
sued for $30,000. 

The villain, as lawyer Pach termed 
him in opening the case, is Mr. Louns- 
bury, who was defended by Mr. Adoiph 
Ekarted so well that the jury, (the 
audience) awarded the fair one the 
enormous sum of one cent. Refresh- 
ments were served. Mr. A. L. Pach 
brought down his camera and took a 
flash-light group of the party. 


HAPPENINGS AND EVENTS TO COME. 


On January 26th, a whist party was 
given at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Prizes 
The lucky ones were 
Mr. Simon Hirsch, who captured a 
silk umbrella; Mr. Frank Brown, a 
Miss Stein, a silver orna- 
mented pocket-book, and Miss Miller 
a Japanese pin cushion. 

On Wednesday evening, January 
30th, Miss Agnes Kaler gave a re- 
ception to the members of Deaf-Mutes 
Club of St. Francis Xavier's. About 
one hundred deaf-mutes were present. 
Music was furnished atid of course 
there was plenty ofdancing. Refresh- 
ments were served. Every body 


| present declared they enjoyed them- 


selves, and voted Miss Kaler a charm- 
ing hostess, who knows how to enter- 
tain. 

Last month a surprise party was held 


/at the residence of Mrs. Emma Seelig 
jin honor of her brother’s birthday. 


Dancing and games were kept up till 
twelve o'clock. 

The month of January closed with 
a literary treat, for on the 31st Mr. 
Edwin Allen Hodgson, the editor of 
the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, entertained 
about sixty peoplein the Guild Rooms 
under the aus- 
pices of the Manhattan Literary As- 
sociation. The subject of his lecture 
was, ‘‘As We Journey Through Life. ”’ 
As Mr. Hodgson is to deliver the 
same lecture before the All Souls’ club 
of Philadelphia, I forbear to make 
comments, but I hope that in a future 
issue of the WoRKER the editor will 
find space to publish his lecture. 

The Deaf-Mute Xavier Union, with 
the assistance of outside talent, will 
again present ‘‘Judas Maccabzeus’’ 
at the St. Francis Xavier College 
theatre on February 25th. 

Two of the members of the Fanwood 
Quad club are in mourning. First 
came the sad news of the death of 
Mrs. I. N. Soper, and now comes the 
sad news of the death of Mrs. Grant, 
the only sister of Mr. E. A. Hodgson; 
Our sympathy is extended to the 
bereaved in their sad loss. 

A Quap, | 
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( Nthe December number of the, beginning to look after their own 
2} SILENT WORKER we {ublished interests. 


L Ly 


an account of the Bristol School | 


They certainly have many griev- 


and this month we are glad to be able ances to be rectified and they seem to 


give the portrait of the present cap- 
able Headmaster of the school, Mr. W. 
B. Smith. 


e, Sr > 
Sy 


W. B. SMITH, 
Headmaster of Bristol School for the Deaf. 


A new Institution for the Deaf in 
Derby England, was formally opened 
by the Duchess of Rutland about the 
beginning of November. The found. 
er of the Institution was Mr. AV. R. 
Roe who commenced his work in 


becca recognize now that ‘‘in union 
|there is strength.’’ No individual 


teacher can work reforms ; it requires 
jall the teachers to combine in one 


/body to be of the same mind and 


|determined to persevere until: they 


jhave obtained what they want. 


I 


‘sincerely hope that our friends across 


|cal teacher of the deaf and dumb in 


| | Vice-President of Conferences of Head- 


| Dumb, 


| the water may soon have their griev- 


ances looked into and rectified. 


Dr. Stainer commenced as a practi- 


|1842; a chaplain, lay and clerical, to 
ee deafand dumb since 1854; and a 
‘director under the London School 
Board since 1874: He has filled the 
|offices of Hon. Se2c., Treasurer, and 


masters of the Deaf and Dumb Insti. 
tutions ; he is one of the Chaplains of 
St. Saviour’s Church for the Deaf and 


,ing than the preceding one. 


| London, and was one of the 
| founders of the College of Teachers of 
jthe Deaf and Dumb. He was also 
the founder of the ‘‘ Stainer Home for 
| the Deaf and Dumb,'’ London. In the 
course of his long career of over fifty 
vears, Dr. Stainer has borne his full 
share in the various schemes brouglit 


forward for promoting the welfare ol 


1873, and who has continued to act the children of silence. 


in the capacity of head-master. For 


the past twenty-one years, Mr. Roe | 
has labored on behalf of the deaf of 


Derby, looking not only after their 
temporal but also after their spiritual 
welfare. The opening of the new 
institution was the crowning success 


of his enterprise and self-sacrificing 


labors. He is ably seconded in his 
good work by his energetic partner, 
Mrs. Roe. An American college has 
recently conferred the degree of Ph.D. 
upon him. I heartily congratulate 
Dr. and Mrs. Roe upon the success 
they have attained, and I hope they 
may long be spared to the profession 
of which they are such useful 
menibers, 


An Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf was recently established in Lon- 
don, ‘The prime objects 
Association are laid down under the 
following heads :— 


(2) To further the cause of the 
E lucation of the Deaf and Dumb. 
(4) To promote the professional inter- 

ests of the teachers. 

(¢) To afford opportunities for the 
discussion of professional and edu- 
cational topics. 

(@) To render advice and assistance to 
members in connection with their 
work, 


of the) 


G. COWARD, 


Headmaster Liverpool School for the Deaf. 


The Liverpool School for the Deaf 
was opened under the head-mastership 


of Mr. John Anderson in 1825 and; 
since that time almost 1100 children 
have passed through the school. 

This is the only Institution in 
England where day pupils are admit- 
ted; there is a trust deed with the 


corporation of Liverpool, which com- 
pels the free admission of all Liver- 


The formation of such a society|pool deaf children as day pupils. 


has long been desired and needed, 


1| They are also provided with dinner 


am glad the British teachers are | daily free. 


Dr. Buxton was head-master ier ak thee the 
school from 1851 until 1870 and under 
his administration the school accom- 
modation was enlarged twice and the 
number of pupils trebled. 

The present head-master, Mr. G. 
Coward, has only had charge of the 
school for about two years. He seems 
to be directing the school with energy | 
and wisdom. 


There are about 130 pupils in attend- | 


ance at present and a staff of eleven | 


teachers. The oral method is taught | 
to a great extent. Every child is}, 
given a fair trial on this method and | 
if they are found incapable of making | 
progress in speech and lip-reading, 
they are transferred to a manual 
class. Signs receive very little en- 
couragement in this school. 


| 
Each issue of the British Deaf- Mute 
seems to be better and more interest- | 
I con-| 
gratulate Messrs. Abraham and Hep-| 
worth on the present high standard | 
of their papers. Any paper would | 
succeed with such a man as Mr. 
Abraham at its head. 
Our Deaf and Dumb is the only | 
Institution paper published in the) 
British Isles. It is got upin magazine | 
form and is finely illustrated, It is! 
published quarterly at the Derby In- 
stitute for Deaf. Dr. Rov is its editor. 
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Subscribe for the SILENT WORKER. 
50 cents a year. 
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Plants 
That * 
Grow 

Themselves 


ARE THE PLANTS TO BUY. 


A tew people like difficult things to 

grow, the majority don’t. If you 
want an abundance of fine flowers without 
‘an abundance of trouble in growing them, 
vet the best Hardy Perennials 
from a hardy climate. Over GOO 
kinds (Plants, Bulbs, Vines, 
‘Shrubs, ete.) are described in my Cata- 
logue, Free to all who pay the postage 
| (2c). Last year’s patrons will get it with- 
out asking. 


F. H. HORSFORD, 
CHARLOTTE, Vt. 


BE SURE 


and buy yourclothing atthe American 
Clothing & Tailoring Co., 3 East. 
State St, Clothing to order 
if desired; pants to measure, $3, $4, and 


$5. 


cor, Warren, 


Coat and vest, $10. and up to order 


$10. and &20. Genuine Confed- 
3 crate Bills only five cents cach, 
$100 and $50 bills ten cents each, $1 and 
$2 bills, 25 cents each, Sent securely 
sealed on receipt of price. Address, 
CHAS. B. BAKER, West Atlanta, Ga. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEAF CABINET. 


CLOSED. 


OPEN. 


(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in which can be 


mounted for 
and Maps, 
any kind, 


preservation and 
Charts, Clfppings, 


Work, 
Illustrations of 


use, specimens of Pen 
Photograpks or 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Co. 


TRENTON, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Write for Circular and Prices, also Catalogue 6f School 
Furniture. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


~ BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
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E. B. SKELLENGER, M.D., 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 


Prescriptions carefully com ounded from the 
best material. 
Co 


r. Hamilton Ave. & Hudson St., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Go To 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and | 


Carpets in the city, 


SCHOO! SUPPLIES, 
‘SPORTING GOODS & GAMES, 


Outdoor Sports 


co Amu sements. 


TRENTON : 
HARDWARE ~. CO. 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves. Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 
Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 


Oil Cloths, &c., &e. 


13 E. State St. TRENTON, J. 


Do you KNow 
HOTTEL 
Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the | 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c, 


33 Mast State St. 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. | 


(Patented August 12, 1884.) 

This Bed Spring is the most complete ever offer- 
ed to the public, {tis guaranteed to stand a pres- 
sure of 2000 pounds. 
fort and uurability, it has no equal. 


For suunplicity, beauty. com- 


tion. 
Manufactured exclusively Ly the 


TRENTON SPRING MATTRESS CO., 
TRENTON, N..J. 


EYES “si 


AT APPLEGATE’S 


STATE & WARREN STS., 
TRENTON, N.J. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


JOHN C. DEMMERT 


(Successor to Chas, Stakeman.) 


Watches, Diamond 
and Jewelry, 


Repairing of all kinds promptly 
attended to. 


23 EAST STATE STREET, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Examined by skilful 
Specialists 


FOR 
ARTISTIC 
PHOTOGRAPHS ——_—___-——"* 
Coto 
KRAUCH’S 
806 East State St. 
Three doors East of Stockton St. 


Tuere is 0 | 
wool, chains, hooks, or rivets use i in its construc- | 
Handled by all first-class furniture dealers. | 


New Jersey State School for Deaf=Mutes. 


| 
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Bonp V. 
| GeorGce A. Frey, 


THOMAS, 
Camden. 
J. Brncguam Woopwanp, Bordentown, 


| Stuas R. Morse, Atlantic City. 


JAMES DESHLER, New Brunswick. 
T. Frank APPLEBY, 
. Hackettstown. 


STEVEN ©. Lanison, 


| SrEVEN PEIRSON, Morristown. 
Paterson, 


Rutherford. 


| Nicno.tas M, Burien, 
| Josepn P. Coorrr, 

JAMES M. Skymoun, 

| JAMES 8. Hays, Newark. 
WitiiaAmM R. Barnick1o, Jersey City 
Evan STEADMAN, Hoboken, 
BENJAMIN A. CAMPBELL, 


JAMES OWENS, 


Officers of The Board. 
James S. Hays, President. 
Nicnoias M. Burner, Vice-President. 


Appison 3B. PoLanp, Seeretary.. 


WILLIAM S. HANcockK, 


for Deaf-Mutes. 


| STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. | 


Millville. 


Asbury Park. 


Newark. | 


Elizabeth. | 


Montclair. 


Treasurer School | 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


PRINCIPAL, 


WESTON JENKINS. A M. 
STEWARD, 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN. 


MATRON, 
LAURENCIA F, MYERS. 
SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 
ROBERT E. MAYNARD). (Acting. 

ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 
MIss ANNA ©. FITZPATRICK. 

SUPERVISOR rE GIRLS, 

MRS. LOLA M. PWARTZ. 


MRS. 


ATTENDING Puyeict AN, 
WILLIAM 38. LALOR, M.D. 
NUUSE, | 
MRs. ELIZABETH V. SMITH, 


Teachers of Academic Department. 


ftowLANpD B. Lioyp, A.B. 
Miss Virginia IL. Bunrine, | 
Mr. Rosa Kerner, 

Miss Estetie Dry. 

Miss Frorence A, Brown. 

Miss Evita E. Brown, 

Geo, H. QuAcKENBos, M.D. 
Miss ApeLatpe A. HENDERSHIIOT. 


Industrial Department, 


Drawing | 
Printing | 
Carpentering 
Shoemaking | 
Sewing | 


Mars. Frances H. Porrer, 
' GEORGE S$, Porter, 

/M. G@rauam Hanon, 
Warrkn WHALEN, 

| Miss Emma L. Biber, 


|" THE NEW 


cof 


| 
clerk of the 


haccompanied by full 


TERMS oF ARSON: 


JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 

L jdie.ae-Mures, established by act approv 
ed March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions: The canlideate 
must be a rcsident of the State, 
than eight nor more than twenty-oue years 
deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and iatcleetual capacity to profit: by 


not less 
age. 
the instruction afforded, The person mak 
ing applicution for the admission of a Child 
asa pupil is required to fill outa blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessiry 
information in regard to the case. Tie 
application must be accompanicd by a ecr 
lificate 


from a county judge 


the 


or county 


county, or chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli 

also a certificate from two 
of the 


printed 


cant resides, 


freeholders county. These cer. 


titicutes are on the same sheet 


with the forms of application, and are 


fill 


Blank forms of application 


directions for 
ing them out, 
uid any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address : 

Weston Jenkins, A.M., 
J. 


Trenton, N. Principal. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT MATTRESSES 


Used by this institution, and thousands of others, and made solely by 


SOSTERMOOR & GO. 116 ELIZABETH ST., N. Y. CITY. 


GUARANTEED NEVER TO MAT OR PACK, VERMIN PROOF AND NON-ABSORBENT. 
SUPERIOR TO HAIR IN EVERY RESPECT. 


'Co anyone sending us this advertisement will sell one double mattress for $12.00 


2. CER CU SHIONS, W ROUGHT IRON BEDSTEADS, WOVE WIRE MATTRESSES. 


The only regularly Dlus- 
trated paper for the 
Deaf in the U.S. 
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“Quality, not Quantity.’”’ 


| 50 CENTS A YEAR |i 


“~~... Subscribe for ‘‘The Silent Worker” 


Every issue bright and 
interesting. Tae in- 
telligent Deaf read it. 


